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GLEANINGS 


THE SENTIMENTAL FASCIST 
Ralph B. Perry 
from Yale Review 

There is no commoner form of senti- 
mentalism than that with which we color 
those forms of government under which we 
are not obliged to live. The man who 
longs for a dictatorship usually imagines 
that he is the dictator, or at any rate that 
he is the dictator’s best friend and most 
trusted counsellor. He thinks of the sys- 
tem as a means of getting done, promptly 
and thoroughly, what he himself believes 
ought to be done. But the fact is that for 
most people most of the time dictatorship 
consists not in dictating but in being dic- 
tated to; not in getting done what one 
thinks ought to be done, but in being 
compelled to submit helplessly to what 
one thinks ought not to be done. It is 
true that we are living in an age when non- 
democratic forms of government are being 
revived. and modernized. But instead of 
weakening our allegiance to democratic 
institutions this should rather confirm our 
faith by presenting the odious alterna- 
tives in their stark reality. 


NATURE OF FASCISM 


A pamphlet characterized as “an in- 
valuable weapon in the fight against 
Fascism” is being distributed by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. The 
booklet was prepared by the Christian 
Social Justice Fund, Inc., and surveys the 
nature of Fascism, its beginnings in 
America, and the best methods of fighting 
it. 

“Any complacent assurance,” the pam- 
phlet says, “that Fascism can never come 
to America is largely a product either of 
superficial or of wishful thinking. On the 
contrary, Fascism might very well find 
fair and fertile soil in our deepest rooted 
emotions, in our most characteristic 
economic institutions, and in the psycho- 
logical attitudes of our strongest social 
groups.” 

However, pointing out that Fascism is 
not inevitable, the pamphlet calls on all 
groups who suffer in the long run under 
Fascism, ‘‘more than ninety-five percent 
of our population,” to unite. All but the 
plutocracy and the Fascist bureaucracy 
“have a common interest, the greatest 
common interest of their lives, in stopping 
Fascism.” 

In America, the pamphlet says, racial 
and religious prejudices, the tradition of 
brutality against radicalism and labor- 
union activities, would prove receptive to 
Fascism. The concentration of industrial 
control, the tendency to outlaw strikes, 
the lowering of living standards, the 
growing disillusionment with democracy, 
are cited as Fascist characteristics. 


European Fascism drew heavily on the 
bankrupt middle-class; As the American 
middle-class loses ground economically it 
is more likely to listen to Fascist promises 
of painless solution of all problems. 

“This pamphlet,’ the Union declares, 
“fs an invaluable weapon in the fight 
against Fascism. While only thirty-two 
pages in length, it presents a thorough and 
devastating analysis of European Fascism 
and applies the lessons learned there to 
the American’ scene. It is a pamphlet 
which should be widely read by trade 
unionists and workers of all sorts, by stu- 
dents, by liberals; it should be discussed 
in colleges and in churches. Copies may be 
secured at ten cents each from the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City.” 

* * 
POINTS OF VIEW 
Sidney Hook © 
from The Social Frontier 

It is a commonplace of scientific method 
that significant results are never won by 
opening the mind to all the waters of ex- 
perience at once. It is by interpreting 
events in the light of a guiding principle 
which controls activity along one direction 
rather than another, and selects certain 
data as relevant rather than others, that 
experience is most fruitfully explored. 
For one thing the thinking mind cannot 
attend to all aspects of the environment, 
and the stimulus which moves the or- 
ganism to action is as much constituted by 
the incipient tendency towards discrim- 
inate reaction as by the external impact 
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from without. The judicious observati 
of the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabl 
that a hypothesis is not worth much whi. 
cannot be held in the face of half a do 
inconvenient facts, does not gainsay t i 
It is merely a paradoxical way of confirl| 
ing its truth. For, at the outset of 3 
quiry, when a first generalization runs h 
up against ‘‘stubborn’”’ facts, a challeng 
presented not to abandon it but to refi 
it and make it more precise. 

The way in which scientific hypothes) 
are elaborated, their implications teste 
and their conflicts resolved will not conce}} 
us any further here. This is a matter fi 
the philosophy of science. But it is cle] 
that the central feature of science—whi } 
has been recommended to educators for i 
neutral objectivity—consists in a proces 
of interpreting experience from a series | 
points of view. To be sure, in science, as} 
life, not everything can be seen from al 
one point of view, but without a point | 
view nothing whatsoever can be seen. 

* * 
Rs/Os sb. Co LEST 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen) 


from The Boston Transcript 


The War Department will not admit | 
but it is intensely interested in the case | 
the two college boys who have gone befo} 
the Supreme Court as conscientious o 
jectors against R. O. T. C. drill at the U | 
versity of California. Equally interestdf 
are fifteen land-grant colleges. | 

If the case is decided in favor of the ty 
boys, not only is the War Departmelll 
R. O. T. C. program in danger of collap 
but the fifteen universities fear an exodi 
from the training corps which will kill thelt 
War Department subsidy. Of the fifted 
universities, six have an immediate intere# 
in the Supreme Court decision. In each or 
of the six is a pending case of conscientious 
objectors now in college. They are: Oh} 
State University, Kansas State Colleg} 
Pennsylvania State College, Massachuse 
Institute of Technology (seldom thought ¢f! 
as a land-grant college), University ¢ 
New Hampshire, and University of Illinoi 

One vital angle of the case is not get 
erally known. The boys whose fathe: 3 
and grandfathers were ministers, are adi 
Quakers but Methodists. Quakers, |i} 
relatively small group, have long been a¢@ 


training. But to put Methodists in # 

same class would be to make eligible d 

exemption one of the largest Protesta 

denominations in the country. No wondd 

the War Department is worried. 
* * 


SUNDOWN 
Robert L. Dark, Jr. 
from The Gypsy 

Compact 
And thrifty like 
A winter hearth there was 
A glow behind the trees which were 
Stripped bare. 7 
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Toward a Pattern of Full-bodied Liberty 


Leslie T. Pennington 


e—a|T has become a platitude to say that liberalism 
is on trial. Like the bat in the fable, at- 
tacked by the rodents for being a bird and by 
the birds for being a rodent, the liberal is being 
attacked by both radicals and conservatives. In 
politics and economics both Communists and Fascists 
‘toss liberalism lightly aside. In religion the orthodox, 
‘both Roman and Protestant, treat it as-a derivative, 
loosely knit, transient heresy which contains within 
itself the confusion of tongues, the seed of its own 
destruction. Differing vastly, T. S. Eliot on cultural 
grounds and Reinhold Niebuhr on grounds of social 
reform, plead for Christian orthodoxy; and evangelical 
eritics of the Free Church Fellowship spurn an in- 
ocuous religious liberalism which is conservatively 
‘cimid on the burning social issues of the day. 

| If liberalism has a position of its own, it is high 
jime that it was defined; if it has a character of its 
wn, it is high time that it became manifest. These 
fare no days to go halting between two masters. 

We should begin, it seems to me, by asking our- 
elves such questions as these: Is liberalism a philos- 
phy of history with a spiritual core adequate to 
Merve civilized effort, or is it merely a term used to 
Hescribe some sporadic attitude of man toward some 
jragmentary aspect of life’s complete experience? 
/Does religious liberalism have any essential and unique 
hearing upon liberalism in culture, in government, in 
heonomics? Has it a fundamental integrity of its own 
‘vith a unity and coherence embracing all these fields; 
pr is it derivative in character, always looking to some- 
{hing beyond itself for its meaning and its signifi- 
bance? 
To the true religious liberal I think the answer 
‘’s sure. It is such a philosophy; it does have such 
integrity and such bearing. But we have to earn 
the right to make such an answer: and we must un- 
Herstand that it is an answer of very profound and 
‘ar-reaching implications.. 

| Religious liberalism is centered in a faith in man 
vhich is in truth a faith in God; in the sight, the order, 
‘he persuasion, the love, the power of God; and in the 
Japacity of man to become God-led, God-sustained, 
j\tod-filled. In the tension between man and God there 
43 an alternation between discipline and grace. There 
‘s a similar alternation between the sacred and the 
jecular, between God and the world, between solitude 
|nd society. i ; 
In its great formative period religious liberalism 
lid not break with the great traditions of profound 
eligious faith. What it did was to throw off arbi- 
jrary authority that it might enter more profoundly 


) 


the communion of true religion by reference to a 
higher and an uncorrupted Authority. Nor was its 
“individualism” a casting off of restraint; it was the 
casting off of a perverted for a saner restraint. The 
vigor and discipline of Channing’s spiritual life will 
not suffer in comparison with that of his contempo- 
raries; and it would be difficult to find among his con- 
temporaries one who met the burning social issues of 
his day with more fearless wisdom and more profound 
understanding. His set toward God, toward history, 
and toward his world was right; and the integrity of 
his comprehensive position rose from a profound re- 
ligious core. 

Many of us who agree in our estimate of the lib- 
eral religion of Channing have some misgivings as to 
the soundness of his movement in our day. This 
may be due in part to a belief that we have not fulfilled 
the promise of his splendid faith. It may be due in 
part to the fact that powerful movements in the 
modern world have set a tremendous tide, hardly felt 
in the days of Channing, against all liberalism, against 
democracy, and with these, against religious liberalism 
itself. It may be that in order to meet these forces we 
need all the power and the vision, the high faith and 
the discipline, of Channing, with something else beside. 

To one, at least, the center of his religious faith 
still seems sound. But it is in the shaking out of his 
principles into a full-bodied position for this day that 
it seems to me our major constructive work should 
be done. If liberty has a fundamental integrity 
arising from the unity of God Himself, it has three 
elemental divisions, all of which must be developed 
lest failure in one should frustrate the others. 

First, there is liberty of conscience, thought, feel- 
ing, expression, the communication of thought and 
feeling. This is what we usually think of as liberty, 
forgetting the importance of the other two. 

Second, there is the liberty of technology. In 
the Greek myth this was the gift of Prometheus, the 
mechanical arts and fire with them. It is the amazing 
development of this liberty which is the supreme 
achievement of the modern world. But its power, as 
we know to our peril, is a power either for weal or for 
woe, accordingly as it is kept in its place by reference 
to liberty as a whole, as it is shaped to the purposes 
of civilized human life, and directed by the com- 
manding vision of a sound religious faith. 

Third, there is the liberty of justice. This, in the 
Greek myth, you will remember, was sent to man di- 
rectly by Jupiter himself because the liberty of tech- 
nology was not enough. Prometheus had not under- 
stood human nature when he gave man the mechanical 
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arts and fire. Man was able to conquer his world and 
the enemies from without; but he was in danger of 
destroying himself. So Jupiter sent man justice to 
save him from self-destruction, and he gave very ex- 
plicit instructions that it was to be distributed among 
all men. 

Now there are those men in the modern world who 
seem to think liberty means that they should defend 
freedom of speech, and that the liberty of technology 
and the liberty of justice will look after themselves. 
There are others who seem to think that their primary 
concern is the liberty of technology, that this alone 
is the pearl of great price to which all else should 
be forfeited. There are still others who seize upon 
justice and have no concern for the intricate problems 
of technology. No one liberty can be attained alone, 
for they are all parts of that liberty which is funda- 
mentally whole, and the fate of civilization hangs upon 
our ability to develop a commanding vision, an or- 
ganic system of motives and values, and a commonly 
accepted discipline which will sustain and develop 
them all in due proportion. 

It is important for us to remember that each of 
these types of liberty is social in its meaning and in 
its significance. Liberty is never individual, never 
solitary. Even the thought of the solitary man is 
social, the product of previous social intercourse and 
of a social heritage. It may partake of the alternation 
between society and solitude, but freedom of thought 
implies the interplay of minds in society. The liberty 
of technology is ever increasingly a social heritage and 
a social achievement, and justice to a solitary is the 
translation to private experience of standards which 
are the product of the interplay of individuals in so- 
ciety. Liberty does not point toward individualism, 
toward setting the individual free from social restraint; 
it points toward ever more comprehensive, yet ever 
subtler and finer, patterns of social life. 

Equally important is it for us to remember that, 
as each of these types of liberty is social, each is the 
achievement of the interaction of discipline and grace. 
Liberty is no heritage of privileges. If heritage at all, 
it is a heritage of aptitudes, patterns, dispositions, 
faiths, qualities, which must be fulfilled, must ever be 
won anew by a sustained and ever-growing discipline. 

Both of these facts are elementary to religious 
liberalism. They point to the social nature of the 
church, to the function of the church, and its relation- 
ship to the disciplines of the secular world. 

Obviously from what has been said above, the 
attempt to preserve the liberty of conscience, thought, 
feeling, communication, without adequate considera- 
tion of the liberties of technology and justice, is doomed 
to failure. This first type of liberty is based upon 
faith in reason and persuasion, reason and persuasion 
are forfeit when economic necessity or injustice drive 
men mad. But there is enough popular misunder- 
standing even of this first type of liberty in itself to 
shipwreck the whole cargo of our liberal heritage. 
Nor in this matter are the people of our liberal church 
above reproach. 

This first type of liberty is based upon faith that 
man is a rational being, that from the interplay of 
opinion among reasonable beings, truth will emerge 
triumphant, unified and commanding. Upon exam- 


j 


ination even this simple faith will carry us deeper th) 
we realize, but let us examine its simple implicati¢) 
and follow them through. It implies three things. || 
First, there should be an open field for the expr}. 
sion of thought and feeling of any sort, even tho 
we think it dangerous, perverse, or wrong. || 
Bernard Shaw pithily says, ““Toleration and libel}, 
have no sense or use except as toleration of opiniq| 
that are considered damnable, and liberty to do wil 
seems wrong.” It has in it the tang of that staf 
ment by Voltaire, “I do not agree with the thing yj 
say, but I would die for your right to say it.” T) 
applies, I assume, to all manner of radicalism amajp 
us, including Socialism, Communism, pacifism, 
what not, even to the position of those who advocé 
the use of liberty to destroy liberty. If the faith 
liberty is sound and thorough-going, it will conq 
even these enemies; if not, it will destroy itself. 
Second, in this open field truth must ever be, 
hand to grapple with error. That is, it is our {| 
sponsibility as citizens in a democracy to see to it t | 
what we believe to be error is always met and oppos| 
by that which we believe to be true. This is the foe 
point of true liberalism, and at this point it is break 
down even among many who call themselves i 
ligious liberals. Everywhere the radicals are mall 
| 
| 


and writing; we cannot forever be arguing with thei 
Furthermore, we say, they are not open to reasq 
That is precisely what they say of us, that we are ! 
open to reason. The average American citizen, | 
willing to defend or incapable of defending his positil 
in free and open encounter, and seeing the radicals | 
active in the field, takes the inevitable step: silent} 
the radicals. He uses every device of social, politic 
and economic prestige and influence, openly or | 
subterfuge, to achieve his end, to silence those w 
challenge that which he believes to be right. | 

The significant thing about this deadlock whif 
has left liberalism frustrate is that each side believ# 
the other is not open to reason. This distrust of t 
reasonableness of one’s opponent in discussion aris# 
when social conflict is deep-seated. It is the obse 
tion of this fact which leads Harold Laski to conclu 
that liberty is inadequate when the fundamentl 
premise of an existing social group is challenged. I 
capitalistic democracy, he maintains, this premise } 
property. When the distribution of property | 
fundamentally challenged, liberty must fall. This 
but another way of saying that the liberty of though} 
and expression falls when the liberties of technologh 
and justice have been stultified. | 


Surely the love of justice, “th? 
perfect social harmony of beneficent activities,” di 
Plato defines it, is deeper than the love of property: 
The answer is, in some men. id 


Oi) 
even justice, aside. Perhaps the logic is sound, thei 
is no reason and justice in questioning my right ¢} 
exist. When lovers of property meet in crucial cont 
flict, reason and justice are stultified. At this poin 
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only men of disciplined natures can save liberty, men 
who are disinterested. Only these men can be agents 
of persuasion. In truth, religious persuasion, as it 
was the mother of liberty, is its last stronghold when 
democracy is in crisis. It is Professor Whitehead 
who writes: “The creation of the world, said Plato, 
is the victory of persuasion over force. The worth 
of men consists in their liability to persuasion.’ 
When persuasion fails, civilization falls. But per- 
suasion, as distinguished from reason, is the preroga- 
tive of disinterested men, of men whose selfish wills 
have been tempered by the will of God, of men whose 
words are backed by the spiritual integrity of their 
ives, who carry justice at their hearts. This is the 
chird implication of the first type of liberty, that in the 
zension between opinions in the open field of liberty, a 
uigher, clearer, more unified truth will emerge. This 
ss what Milton meant when he said, ‘‘Whoever knew 
(ruth put to the worse, in free and open encounter?” 
3ut it is well for us to remember that truth does not 
wmerge from the strife of selfishly interested men. 
Chis liberty can only be saved for us by the active 
nfluence of disciplined, and disinterested men, afire 
ivith the love of justice, already practicing in their 
pwn lives that perfect social harmony of beneficent 
ictivities. It is thefunction of our churches to provide 


Nor can we neglect the liberties of technology and 
jf justice without facing the ultimate defeat of all 
siberalism. Here, whether we will or not, the im- 
vlication of our principles carries us into the very 
eart of the economic milieu about us. In spite of 
jur amazing achievements in technological liberty, 
jaillions of unemployed have been denied the liberty 
sf their bread-labor. In general this is caused by our 
ailure to keep the liberty of justice abreast in its de- 
elopment to the headlong development of the liberty 
f{ technology. William A. Orton has defined liberty 
is “fitting without strain into a comprehensive social 
attern,”’ and it is the function of justice to provide 
uch a pattern. 
Clearly, laissez-faire economics has not provided 
juch a pattern. The reasons are not far to seek. Long 
igo De Tocqueville wrote: 
The manufacturer asks nothing of the workman 

but his labor: the worker expects nothing from him but 

his wages. The one contracts no obligation to protect, 

nor the other to defend; and they are not permanently 
- eonnected by either habit or duty. . . . Between the 

workman and the master there are frequent relations 

but no real partnership. 


Even under feudalism and slavery the serf and 
lae slave were more carefully provided with the 
ecessities of life by their masters in time of depres- 
fon than is the modern industrial worker. It is only 
uir to say that there areirresponsibilities on both sides. 
‘is Niebuhr truly says: ““The completely modern man 
‘as no social relations sufficiently organic to give his 
‘fe real significance. ‘The modern urban man, shut- 
ling between his office and his apartment, is hardly 
's significant a person as the traditional peasant in his 
tillage community.” 

| On the other hand there is often no real partner- 
hip in the modern world between the shareholders 
‘nd the directors of large industrial corporations. So 


far removed was the ownership from the management 
of large corporations even in the days of John Stuart 
Mill that he pointed out in his ‘Principles of Political 
Economy” that the same objections which were 
brought against the government ownership and opera- 
tion of industrial corporations could be brought against 
privately owned corporations as well. In a highly in- 
ter-related industrial system such as ours the directors 
of industrial corporations are as definitely the agents of 
a public trust as if they were the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, and they should be held to 
as strict a charge. 

In the present depression in America private 
industrial management failed. It dumped its millions 
of unemployed upon private charity and upon the 
government, and sought from the government direct 
aid. There are those who say that if the government 
must support the unemployed and nurse industrial 
management when industrial management is sick, it 
must have some positive responsibility in the main- 
tenance of industrial health. There are apparently 
those who are willing to fall back on the government 
when they are sick, but who cry out when they re- 
cover against government meddling in _ business. 
There are limits to relief without deep-seated reform. 

The two-fold policy of the Administration seems 
tome to be sound. It would enter a partnership with 
business through the codes that would preserve in as 
large a degree as possible the freedom of private ini- 
tiative. As Mr. Roosevelt pointed out, if the codes 
have failed, who made the codes? ‘They were an 
attempt to enable industry to regulate itself. If this 
plan succeeds, very well; if it does not, the Adminis- 
tration has a second string to its bow. In the Ten- 
nessee River Valley it is setting up a far-flung govern- 
ment-managed experiment which shall be a yard-stick 
to measure the efficient public service of the privately 
managed utilities. This may well be the most sig- 
nificant experiment in America, pointing to a new 
government function in the control of technology to 
the fundamental liberty of justice. Surely thorough- 
going liberals have nothing to fear from this. 

Liberty can survive only if technology is con- 
trolled to a thorough-going pattern of justice. We 
should have learned by now that such a pattern is not 
produced by the interplay of self-interest among 
men. Furthermore, we should have learned by now 
that such a pattern will not be produced by the auto- 
matic operation of any “natural law’”’ of supply and 
demand. The “laws” of supply and demand have 
already been upset by the revolutionary advances in 
technology, by the evolution of modes of life, motives, 
desires, wants, needs, fashions and the subtle, insid- 
ious psychology of sales. The economic world in 
which we live is a man-made world, and the appeal to 
‘nature’ is the appeal to the brute force and the chaos 
of the jungle. 

A planned economy we must have, whether it 
comes from intelligent private management, from a 
partnership of government and business which will 
preserve in so far as possible the freedom of private 
initiative, or from the government ownership and con- 
trol of essential resources, technologies and finance. 

Our stability is but balance, and conduct lies 
in masterful administration of the unforeseen. 
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There can be no doubt but that economic plan- 
ning will lead to a fundamental modification in prop- 
erty ownership and a reapportionment of national 
income. If the present ownership of property and dis- 
tribution of income were based upon some just re- 
lationship to function in public service, such a change 
would be demoralizing. But at the present time wealth 
and income are so often associated in the public mind 
with undisciplined character and with indifference to 
or betrayal of the public welfare, that we have more 
to gain by such change than we have to lose. This 
present dissociation between wealth, character and 
public service points to a breakdown in the discipline 
of capitalistic democracy. We know from experience 
that relief given without some exchange of socially 
significant labor demoralizes the poor. The same 
formula applies to the income of the moderately well- 
to-do and of the rich. If there is no fundamental 
relationship between income and some share in the 
essential work of the world, there will be disintegration 
in the character of both rich and poor. There is a 
direct relationship between the breakdown of such a 
formula in the American economic system and the 
increase in lawlessness and gambling. Easy money 


The Years 


George F. 


RIOW does it feel to be on the edge of sixty? 
Really there is not much feeling, only a 
pleasant sort of numbness. I fought the 

£4} forties and the fifties with all my might. I 
resented them, I defied them, I kicked them about and 
about, but futilely, for they were definitely fastened 
to me. 

I liked the thirties very much; indeed, I had 
planned not to let them get away from me. The 
twenties had not been too happy. Illness, uncer- 
tainty, deferred hopes, disillusionment, had made 
me very wistful for something better, more stable, 
dependable, with the opportunity of tasting the 
fruitage of my own planting. The thirties came bear- 
ing gifts, a parish I have never ceased to love, happy 
marriage, a child, a sense of intellectual growth and 
integration. It gave me a feeling not merely of ex- 
pectancy but of adequacy to be thirty, thirty-two, 
thirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty-six; even 
thirty-eight and thirty-nine cast little shadow. There 
was ample time for everything. The tomorrows 
stretched away in an alluring and endless procession. 

Then forty struck, and with it came the con- 
sciousness that life was more than half over—and so 
little done, so many plans that were as yet only plans, 
so many ways of which I had been so gure that led 
only to a blank wall—streets with dead ends—with 
other ways with outlets yet to be discovered. I found 
myself racing with, resisting, resenting, time and its 
high-handed way of passing without so much as a 
courteous regret that it must go. 

The fifties followed as in a breath. There were 
not hours enough, tasks overlapped and trod upon 
each other. I was pulled this way and that by a 
multitude of demands. The work was never finished. 
The day ended but never the day’s work. 


is a game which all can play, whether it be the ej 
ploitation of natural resources and the labor of oth 
men, racketeering, kidnapping, or gambling at th 
tracks or on the exchange. But they that sow thi 
wind shall reap the whirlwind. Whether the shift i} 
property ownership and the redistribution of incon} 
is to be effected by a highly graduated income 1 
and a confiscatory inheritance tax, or by the neq 
tionalization of natural resources, the machinery 4 
production and finance, it is impossible to say, but thip 
restitution of American morale and American chara 
ter requires a substantial movement toward such | 
pattern. i 

Fconomic planning is but a part of the essentig} | 
pattern of justice—of the perfect social harmony ¢ 
beneficent activities. It is not an end, but a means tif 
an end. The end is that full-bodied liberty, the 
comprehensive social pattern in which men fit withoulf 
undue strain—a pattern subtle, profound, delicatal 
fine, allowing for those nuances of life, those subt] 
undertones and overtones, which men know togethd 
to their mutual joy, and by which they mount upwary 
through the heights of value in discipline and in graq| 
to the liberty and the peace of God. 


Draw On 


Patterson 


But now with the fifties at the ebb tide I knoy 
that it is not possible or wise to attempt to do all t 
work that is to be done. Tasks must be passed on tif 
others, to be labored over and passed on again stiff 


Youth comes and will continue to come t} 
| 


things. 
recreate the world in its own image. I labor no longe | 
against time but with it. ic) 
presently shall bring me to the end, neverthele 
with their shifting of power and opinion make possibl | 
many things that could not happen in a deathle : 
world. I have been disillusioned so often that I n# 
longer fear illusion, but welcome it for the residue o| 
value that will remain after the colorful rainbow ha} 
gone from my sky. I know I shall have my pot of goldj) 
It is the only real thing about the rainbow. It if 
needful, however, to remember that no one has eve} 
mentioned the size of these rainbow pots. Defeat nd 
longer means the end of all things, but more often} 
than not either that the method was ill chosen or thd 
thing itself was not worth the doing. I know tha | 
wisdom will not die with me, certainly not enough ol) 
it to boast of. Insistence upon immediate resul 

| 


definite answers, together with absolute finalities, have) 
given place to plodding but purposeful patience. 
The years bring with them knowledge that 

conceived in wisdom, lifted horizons that enlarge anc|| 
relate all living and all dying. So I accept the sixties / 
The battle with the years is over. As I reluctant 3H] 
surrender the broken sword of the flesh I am amazed 

to receive in return a shining Damascene blade of the! 
spirit. I have been defeated in my fight to maintain). 
a small estate of questioned worth and future, and ha ei 
entered into a realm that edges into those immortal. 
elements to which time is merely a tool for the ten 
pering of eternal values. 
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Religious Education in the New Germany 
Henry H. Meyer 


many at present must be viewed in the 
light of National Socialist ideology. This 
(ae is true of changes in religious education 
which reflect the educational principles and aims of 
the present government. The general religious situa- 
‘tion has been characterized in the English and Amer- 
ican press as a secularization of religion in an attempt 
to fashion the church into an instrument of propa- 
ganda and support of the Totalitarian State. With at 
least an equal measure of accuracy, however, the 
situation may be described as a determined revolt of 
an overwhelming majority of German citizens against 
ithe rigid and spiritually cramping religious orthodoxy 
and against the confusing and unfruitful theological 
idisputations which too often have made of religion 
ja divisive rather than a uniting force in German 
\society. 
I There seems to be a determined effort on the part 
jof the educational leaders of the new regime to enlist 
the multitudes and especially the youth, estranged 
from organized religion, in a new spiritual adventure 
in quest of religious experience and truth outside the 
covers of the printed book and beyond the thought- 
range of time-honored creeds. Thus far, however, no 
uch radical changes have taken place in education 
and religious education as in church control and 
management. Consequently there is not so great a 
strain or anxiety among the conservative forces in 
ducation. At the National Department of Educa- 
tion, Kultusministerium, in Berlin it was explained 
to me that the importance of education required that 
no early radical changes be made. The values of the 
old system and its curriculum of religious teaching are 
to be conserved. Innovations in content and method 
are to be thoroughly considered and put to the test of 
guided experimentation. 

New syllabi of religious instruction for use through- 
out Germany are in preparation. These schedules 
are to be released some time in 1935. Meanwhile re- 
vised schedules for experimental use have been pre- 
ared and adopted in two states, Saxony, the academic 
zenter of which is Leipsic, and Thuringen, under the 
academic leadership of Jena. Changes from the past 
curriculum in these schedules constitute in the main 
an enrichment of the instruction by the inclusion of 
axtra-biblical, national, humanitarian and social-ser- 
vice materials. The Bible, including much of the Old 
Testament, religious history and the historical creeds 
are retained, not however for doctrinal content but 
rather as testimonials and manifestations of religious 
eroism and achievement, and of the essential kin- 
ship between God and man. 

A controlling principle of the new education is 
he abandonment of the idea of didactic indoctrination 
nd the substitution therefor of the idea of a crea- 
tive project, a cooperative teacher-student enterprise 
contributing constructively to the development of 
German life and ideals. Education thus becomes an 
instrument of community service, the school a min- 
iature community in which work is conceived as ser- 


\ 
i 


vice, struggle as directed will, faith as the source of 
spiritual strength and sacrifice as the badge of German 
honor. In this new education religion is not to be 
thought of as a subject of instruction merely, but rather 
as a vital motivating force in the entire life of the 
school. 

An experiment in the spirit and with the ideology 
of the new education, which I was privileged to ob- 
serve, is under the direction of Dr. Friedrich von der 
Ropp in one of the industrial suburbs of Berlin. The 
institution is known as the Arbeitschule of the Christ- 
liche Kampfschar. Begun several years before Na- 
tional Socialism came into power, the administrative 
staff and teachers are enthusiastic party members, 
whose progressive religious idealism no doubt reflects 
the new religious-educational movement at _ its 
best. 

Meeting in old army barracks, the school provides 
cultural and vocational training for underprivileged 
youths of ability and promise. Ignoring the tradi- 
tional formal curriculum, the cultural instruction is 
organized in part around the shop work of the twenty- 
two trades which are taught. In part it centers in the 
study of history and literature—world and German— 
and of science. The whole program is religiously 
motivated. A home-made chapel, original ritual and 
worship services, plays and pageants with social-ser- 
vice themes, give vitality and uniqueness to the ethical 
and moral instruction. The school provides leader- 
ship and meeting rooms for Hitler Youth and Yung- 
folk of the factory neighborshood. 

It is probably fair to say that the Arbeitschule 
above described illustrates an ideal of the new educa- 
tion rather than its present accomplishment. In the 
schools throughout the country not many such inno- 
vations have as yet been made. Even in religious 
education the current practice is still quite in accord 
with the traditional procedures of the past generation 
and do not differ either in content or method from 
similar instruction ten years ago. It should also be 
said that the Free Churches in Germany, including the 
Moravians, Methodists, Baptists and others, do not 
expect any serious encroachment on their liberty in 
the religious training of youth. The same is true with 
relation to the very excellent and vital program of 
religious training in the historic center of German 
Pietism, the Frankische Stiftungen (School System) at 
Halle. 

The Free Churches generally have disbanded 
their youth organizations devoted to social and rec- 
reational purposes and have urged their young people 
to join and help in the Hitler Youth, thus cooperating 
with the government in its health and recreation pro- 
gram while retaining the privilege of holding youth 
meetings for purposes of religious instruction and 
training. 

It is the strong conviction of educational author- 
ities in many parts of Germany that the first effects 
of changes in policy and program under the present 
government are advantageous to the cause of educa- 
tion, including education in religion. 
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PEACE ACTION IN THE CHURCHES 


ITHIN the last year the word “action” has 
become increasingly popular in ecclesiastical 
circles. The new organization in the Con- 

gregational fellowship is called a Council for Social 
Action. In our own fellowship our Department of 
Social Relations has been asked to develop a program 
of social action, and the Federal Council of Churches 
entitles its Armistice Day bulletin ‘A Program of 
Peace Action.” The use of this word denotes a change 
of attitude. The churches are no longer satisfied 
with pious expressions of good will. They desire 
practical results. 

As we approach Armistice Day sixteen years after 
the war the reason for the emphasis on action is 
apparent. The world is in a critical situation. The 
Disarmament Conference from which much was hoped 
is on the verge of collapse. Japan and Germany are 
outside the League and many nations inside are in- 
different to their commitments. In the Far East the 
situation between Russia and Japan is exceedingly 
serious. Actual war is being carried on in South 
America and the whole world, including the United 
States, is becoming increasingly nationalistic. 

We can no longer afford to rely on general educa- 
tion or even on the conversion of individual men and 
women. If November 11 is to be nothing more than 
an armistice, very definite practical steps will have 
to be taken. 

The Federal Council’s executive committee has 
considered carefully the steps which the United States 


government, for which we are primarily responsibl4) 
must take and has commended them to the churche 
in the following eight-point program: 

1. That the United States should press upon the 
nations the multilateral pact of non-aggression sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt by which each nation 
would pledge itself not to send its military forces 
across the boundary of other nations. 

2. That the President should be authorized to place 
an embargo on arms, munitions, and credits to nations Va 
that send their military forces across the boundary 1 
line of other nations, or propose to do so. 

3. That the arms and munitions industry should 
be placed under government control and that the United 
States should join with other nations in exercising strict 
control of the international traffic in arms and muni- 
tions. 

4. That the President and Congress should he 
urged to withhold appropriations required for carrying 
out the naval building program authorized in the Vinson 
Naval Bill. 

5. That the nations should completely abolish all 
weapons designed primarily for aggressive purposes, and 
provide for a comprehensive system of international 
armaments control. 

6. That the nations should completely renounce, 
except for strictly police purposes, all military and 
naval aviation, and should cooperate in the establish- 
ment of international supervision of commercial avia- 
tion in order to prevent its illegitimate use for military 
purposes. 

7. That the United States should promptly join 
the World Court and should define the terms upon which 
it would be willing officially to relate itself to the League 
of Nations. 

8. That reciprocal tariff agreements should be 
negotiated by the United States with other nations, and 
that the United States in cooperation with other govern- 
ments should deal with all the economic issues that are 
causing international difficulty, suspicion, and hos- 
tility, with a view to removing the causes that make 
for war. 


This program represents a minimum policy for o 
nation and a policy that should call forth the united} 
support of the 150,000 Protestant churches with their}, 
millions of constituents throughout the country. 
Church people if they accept this program wil 
ask what they can do toward realization, and the 
swer is two-fold: First, “say it with votes,” and tha 
means that in elections they must find out the atti-}) 
tude of their candidates and vote for the men who are 
in favor of a peace program. And second, and pet 
haps this is even more important, they must con-} 
stantly, individually and collectively, advise theit 
Representatives in the House and Senate, as well as 
the President of the United States, what it is they} 
want in the way of peace action, and everlastingly 
keep at it: until they secure results. The munition 
makers and other groups interested in what they} 
euphemistically call national defense are tireless in|) 
their activities. Let us who are followers of the Prince ) 
of Peace highly resolve on this anniversary of the end 
of the World War that our “witness for peace will be 
heard in the chancelleries of the nations.”” If enougl 
of us are heard there is not the slightest doubt that 
the mandate for peace which we present will be 
obeyed. 


Robert C. Dexter. 
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PARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


LETTER from the president of the American 
,. Unitarian Association in this issue reports the 

progress to date in the search for a full-time 
‘etary to head the Department of Religious Edu- 
on. 
There are those who have questioned the rea- 
for delay. They have asked why this appoint- 
1t has not received more constant attention from 
committee responsible for a recommendation. 

We realize the tremendous difficulties facing 
se who must make the selection. To attract a 
1 from a university, to a position that claims his 
rest but that does not provide security in tenure, 
lificult. To take a Unitarian minister would be 
easiest way out of the dilemma. This way would 
ig immediate and warranted criticism from those 
ain our denomination who place religious education 
ing the most important problems facing our fel- 
iship today, unless that minister had significantly 
jerior talents for the position. It has been said 
jt a minister ought to be able to understand better 
} problems of other ministers in relation to religious 
cation, or that their attention and interest could 
| obtained more easily by one of their own 
jup. 
| To make a selection on this basis would be a sad 
mentary on the ability or willingness of ministers 
recognize leadership whether invested in laity or 
igy. ; 
| Even though a man of outstanding qualifications 
jecured, it is more than likely that many of us will 
, ‘Who is he?” Our Religious Education Com- 
jtee of the Board of Directors should be able to 
ily, “This particular man was chosen because of the 
gs he has done which in our opinion eminently 
ilify him for the formidable task ahead.” We 
inot afford to look upon the position of secretary 
the Department of Religious Education as one in 
ich an apprenticeship may be served, in the hope 
it the incumbent may grow. We must have a man 
bady possessed of full stature for the job. In order 
it confidence may not be undermined at the outset 
(| that hopes may have some possibility of realiza- 
, the new secretary must be able to command 
once the respect engendered by qualities of leader- 
). 
Religious education in our Protestant churches 
at a low ebb. Vision for the future is lacking. 
rams for the present show lamentable con- 
ion. The curriculum is a hybrid hodge-podge of 
ient, medieval, and modern pedagogy, texts, and 
as. 
| Ask any thinking minister a question relative to 
gress of religious education in his denomination and 
host inevitably the answer is that little more 1s 
1e than to maintain status quo. Fortunately there 
) single churches carrying on remarkably fine 
rk. 

It is regrettable that such cannot be said of any 
isiderable group, or denomination. Our Unitarian 
owship is facing an opportunity of providing a 
dership that might revolutionize the philosophy, 
eedure and practice of church-school teaching. 


so far as we fail to meet that challenge just in so far 


} 
Ne 


will we continue to evade those obligations that are 
so clearly the manifest duty of a liberal church. 
W. Linwood Chase. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


HIS summer an-organization for the protection 
of masculine names held its first meeting at a 
West-End house in the city of London. The 
keynote address of the newly formed O. P. M. N. was 
delivered by its president, who apparently wished to 
protest against the use of girlish names for boys. 
Marie, Maria, Asme, Joyce, and other confusing 
labels, he said, were being bestowed on men and 
women indiscriminately. 

Incidentally, after being told this summer in 
Britain that America was the home of freak societies, 
it was interesting to note that one could have birth in 
a West-End house in the city of London. 

Though we can often sympathize with children 
who, when they reach a certain age, are not inclined 
to thank their parents for the way in which they 
were labeled in their infancy, there are labels other 
than Christian names that are misleading and against 
which we should be proof. What’s in a name? we ask. 
In France the Radical Socialist party, which from the 
name one might expect actually to be radical, has al- 
ways been the most conservative of all the French 
Socialist parties, more conservative even than the 
Republican Socialists. For another example, consider 
the so-called National Socialist party in Germany. 
What is socialistic actually about the Nazis? The 
terms radical, Socialist, planned economy, or a host 
of other labels currently used, may be as misleading as 
the name Maria when bestowed upon a male child. 

Recently I heard a well-known theological pro- 
fessor in a public address protest against being given 
a tag by those who did not even take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with his thought. Tagging one 
a Socialist or a Democrat, a free-thinker or doctrinaire, 
a conservative or a radical, or whatever the tag, is 
often just another one of those thought-saving devices. 
Consider for a moment the use of ‘“‘progressive’”’ and 
“conservative” with certain age groups. How quickly 
the matter can be disposed of! Youth is progressive 
and old age is conservative. Nothing difficult about 
that. How much easier it would be to understand 
world affairs if progressive and conservative thought 
could be associated with age groups, and people who 
shared the same experience had the same common out- 
look; but, as a British writer has recently remarked, 
“Right from the nursery to the almshouse there are 
the gradualists and militarists, the apathetic and the 
headlong and the calculating, and a man’s foes shall 
be those of his own generation as well as of his father’s 
and his son’s.”’ 

Ruskin once said, ‘““A man is known to his tailor 
by the coat and to his friend by the smile,” and we 
might add, to the vast majority of the people with 
whom he comes in contact by the labels that he bears. 
However, not by their coats, or their smiles, or even 
by their labels, shall ye know them, but by an in- 
dividual quality which is real and true ye shall know 
them. 

George A. Riley. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALAS, POOR YORICK! 


The Challenge to Liberty. By Her- 
bert Hoover. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 212 pp. $1.75. 


Ii ‘The Challenge to Liberty’? had not 
been written by an ex-President of the 
United States it would have received little 
attention from reviewers; it is only im- 
portant because of the source from which 
it comes. 

The thesis of the book is that the Ameri- 
can system, by which apparently the 
author means the chicken in every pot and 
the two cars in every garage which he 
promised in 1928, is threatened by regi- 
mentation. That system is supported by 
liberty and liberalism, which is only 
another word for the “rugged individual- 
ism,’ which phrase Mr. Hoover disclaims 
having invented but which he says he 
would be proud if he had. 

In the mind of the forgotten man in far 
off California, economic planning and 
regimentation are one and the same thing. 
He admits that the situation in 1929 and 
”30 was serious but that by 1932 we were on 
the way back; that we would have been 
there by now had we not changed our 
government. 

If Mr. Hoover has any prescription for 
our present ills it lies in a return to laissez 
faire, but prescriptions are not the goods 
in which he deals. His treatise is rather 
one long lingering lament that the liberty 
for which our ancestors fought at Valley 
Forge and Gettysburg and, mirabile dictu, 
San Juan Hill,arein danger. He sees little 
or no distinction between a planned econ- 
omy and Socialism, Fascism, or Com- 
munism; all look alike to him and “merely 
differ in degree and kinds of servitude.” 

Mr. Hoover finds in the bureaucrat his 
particular personal devil. Contrasted 
with him as the savior of his country is the 
free and untrammeled business man oper- 
ating with a minimum of government 
control and oversight. The hungry, of 
course, should be fed; even the hungry 
business man should be nourished by such 
dispensers of governmental bounty as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, but 
with the feeding of the hungry and the 
prevention of gross abuses and dishonesty 
the obligation of the state toward its 
people ceases. 

It may well be that in the years to come 
the student of American history will find 
in “The Challenge to Liberty” the reasons 
why Mr. Hoover did not sueceed. There is 
not a single challenge in its 200 pages, and 
the liberty which is placed on every page 
is liberty alone for a comparatively small 
group in a modern industrial system. 
Mr. Hoover thinks of the typical American 
not as a wage earner or a farmer or an em- 
ployee of a great corporation, but as the 


small independent business man of his 
childhood experience. For good or ill, that 
figure has passed from the American stage, 
and we are living in a society in which he 
is as much out of date as his daguerreo- 
types. Mr. Hoover as a President or as a 
critic of quite a different President was and 
is inadequate because of his inability to 
understand the world in which he is 
living. 
Robert C. Dexter. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS ANALYZED 

Wish-Hunting in the Unconscious. 
By Milton Harrington. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 189 pp. $2.50. 

A criticism of psychoanalysis by an 
American psychiatrist. The author criti- 
cizes psychoanalysis upon two bases: first, 
because he considers the whole hypothesis 


fantastic and not founded on fact, and - 


second, because it has no physiological 
basis. Its technique, according to him, is 
unsound. Jt is merely another brand of 
treatment by ‘“‘suggestion.” It is not 
denovo, but very old, going back to primi- 
tive witch doctors. The patient sees 
strange symbols in his dreams because 
the analyst has said they were there. 

The author does not seem to realize 
that “‘suggestion” is after all but a de- 
scriptive term, and he nowhere defines it. 
Nor does he seem to know that according 
to the best technique, the patient is told 
nothing about dream symbolism, nor is the 
unconscious mentioned. In these days, 
nearly everyone has at least a bowing 
acquaintance with psychoanalysis, but in 
the days when most of the data now in 
print were recorded, few people knew of it 
and the analysand was forbidden to read 
it or talk about it. If the analyst told him 
nothing about it, where could he gain the 
idea of the meaning of dream symbols? 
The author takes the debatable ground that 
“the whole nervous system may be looked 
upon as a reflex are... . Behavior is 
a never-ending series of reactions to the 
situations of life. In each reaction, the 
situation affords a stimulus which acts on 
the sense organs; following which, the 
muscles and glands give rise to the be- 
havior with which the individual responds 
to the situation.” There is no place in his 
scheme for thought, volition, or affect ex- 
cept as these are the direct result of some 
physical process. His psychology is an 
outmoded behaviorism. 

Dr. Harrington admits “that, among 
psychiatrists, psychoanalysis seems to 
have taken fairly strong root, but I still 
retain sufficient faith in my profession to 
believe that even here its strength is more 
apparent than real.” 

The reviewer holds no brief for psycho- 
analysis in general nor Freud in particular. 


Much of Dr. Harrington’s criticism is qj 
gent. Much of it is based upon misay 
prehension of what psychoanalysis reall 
is. Moreover, he does not seem aware} 
the fact that Watsonian Behavioris) 
(which he dubs a “mechanistic psychd! 
ogy’’) is now obsolete because it is adm; 
tedly bad physiology. There is no pro} 
of the reality of the ‘‘reflex arc,” and tj 
‘conditioned reflex” no longer suffices 
cover all the phenomena of behavid 
normal and abnormal. al 
The most cogent criticism that | | 
makes is that psychoanalysis is not } 
science because not enough data have bee 
collected to warrant a working hypothes: sf 
With this we must all agree. It is, an a 
perhaps always will be, a question wheth 
psychological data, so elusive, so difficull 
to classify, ean ever be made to yield { 
the scientific method. ; | 
Walter Samuel Swisher. |) 


* * 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN t 
Chopin. By Basil Maine. The Grea 
Lives Series. New York: The Macmilla ) 
Company. 140 pp. 75 cents. 


Chopin was the son of a tutor to tH 
son of a countess and one of her ladies i 
waiting. He was sensitive to all impr 
sions and romantic and poetic from 
earliest childhood. The author, howe’ 
reminds us that Chopin was the produ 
classic as well as romantic influene 
He founded his harmonic scheme an 
system of inter-related melodies 
Bach. He transformed the piano, w 
hitherto had been considered as a mod 
harpsichord, into an instrument of eth 
and romantic beauty. Incidentally 
transformed the entire technique of p 
playing. In this brief biography of 
hundred and forty pages, the author cove 
the salient points of the life of this grea) 
romantic genius. 

Walter Samuel Swis: 


Nietzsche. By Gerald Abraham. 
Great Lives Series. New York: The Mae 
millan Company. 148 pp. 175 cents. 


Count Leo Tolstoy called Nietzsche : 
real madman. “But what a talent!” 
exclaimed. ‘‘What vigor and what b 
ty!’ Nietzsche can be understood only) 
the light of his early environment and ¢}) 
his epoch. His life was one long revoli 
against the narrowness of a country pé 
sonage. His philosophy with its reitera})| 
tion of freedom and his condemnation 
existing systems of morals must be sé 
in this light. He read his times with t 
keenest insight, however, and express 
profound truths—truths corroborated 
modern psychology—in his ‘‘Beyond Ge 
and Evil,” his ‘Genealogy of Moral 
his “Human, All-too-human.” He had 
way of penetrating every subterfuge 
men’s thought and discovering the genu 
motive beneath. 

Walier Samuel Swisher 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
j» the Editor of The Christian Register: 


“We are all concerned to appoint the best 
issible Director of Religious Education. 
siere are difficulties, however, in making 
je appointment. 


; 


) What have we to offer? A large oppor- 
{nity to exert real influence, true; but 
der the set-up of the Association not 
pre than a one-year appointment can be 
jide at a time and there is no retiring 
sowance. Certain officers of the Asso- 
ition are elected for four-year terms. 
jie secretaries of departments are ap- 
jinted annually by the directors. The 
ithod works well. But compared to a 
tiversity life appointment with a retire- 
‘nt provision, from a professor’s view- 
int it is not appealing. What he has 
»oks better to him than what we can offer. 
(Further, consider what all members of 
}r fellowship would agree upon as de- 
able in the new secretary: character, 
ility, excellent academic training and ex- 
irt knowledge in the modern highly tech- 
val field of religious education, good 
saking ability, great enthusiasm, a liking 
|: all kinds of folk, a love of children, a 
foust physique, a pleasing personality, 
ict, patience, and perseverance. The 
jan should be not too old nor yet too 
ung. He should consider our appoint- 
wnt a great opportunity and perhaps a 
omotion. It might also be well if the 
w secretary could be good looking. 

In all seriousness, there are beyond 
aracter and intelligence two main re- 
irements, scholarly attainments and 
misterial purpose. President Mark 
>pkins is pictured on one end of a log 


ade a college. The essential facts in this 
miliar story are that Hopkins had what 
is really worth while to convey and that 
was interested in the student. We are 
said of enthusiasm without expert 
lowledge, and we are afraid of expert 
lowledge without enthusiasm. We need 
th. 

On behalf of the committee I have ten- 
tively inquired of two outstanding men 
lieved to have these two main qualifica- 
ms if they would permit their names to 
‘considered. Both occupy high academic 
sitions. Both appreciated our recogni- 
m and both declined. The committee 
seeking the advice of those in several 
rts of the country best qualified to make 
2ommendations. 

In the fiscal year ending last May the 
rectors because of pressing economies 
uld make no appropriation for the sup- 
rt of a secretary. We were fortunate in 
ing able to carry on for one year with 
r devoted Associate Secretary, Miss 
ft. Now that we have an appropriation 


Letters to the Editor 


d a student on the other, and the two © 


the committee is at work and we shall re- 
port again at the earliest opportunity. 
Louis C. Cornish. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SENEXET 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A group of pilgrims has recently re- 
turned from Senexet after three days under 
the leadership of Dr. Charles E. Park and 
Rey. Earl C. Davis. Approaching Senexet 
through tall pines, dark against the sun- 
set, with yellow beech leaves glowing be- 
tween the branches, the first intimations 
came to us that a holy pilgrimage had been 
undertaken. Then hour by hour the ex- 
perience developed, and when Dr. Park 
stood in the little chapel against the gray 
field-stone wall under the roughly hewn, 
but clearly carved stone cross, and spoke 
the lines from Revelation, ‘‘Behold I 
make all things new,’”’ we were ready for 
the words. 

Professor Hocking has said, ‘‘Mass 
consciousness forms a level from which 
the individual departs and takes his soli- 
tary leap to God, as a tongue of flame out 
of the midst of the fire.’ Could any one of 
us have done just that so exultantly with- 
out Dr. Park, Mr. Davis, and Senexet? 

We felt the making of all things new, as 
we sat around the fire in the wide hospi- 
tality of the living room, while our leaders 
brought up out of their own religious ex- 
periences light, and guidance, and succor 
for us, pilgrims that we were. 

To reach the “little sanctuary” is a 
symbol in itself. Passing down through 
the long living-room one turns by the win- 
dows at the end and suddenly is in an 
“upper room,” in the sense of its being 
apart, and a place instantly holy. It is 
not far from the daily living, it is no long 
journey from close and tender ministries; it 
is there, just a turn and you are in the 
sacred place of the Most High. Here at 
the close of our pilgrimage Dr. Park took 
the “dim fragments” of our life, ““meant to 
be united in some wondrous whole,” and 
gave them back to us resplendent, bound 
us together as he said, “into a bundle of 
God.” 

There were august presences, majestic 
insights revealed at Senexet, and there 
was the fellowship of pilgrims in the house 
of the Interpreter. 

Isabel Kimball Whiting. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

ok ok 
A WARNING 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A few days ago a young man, who 
gave his name as Robert Williams, called 
on me and represented himself to be a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Unitarian church, and 
a great friend of Rev. Dilworth Lupton. 


He told a plausible story of having a job, 
but could draw no pay for a few days and 
needed money for meals. He wanted a 
loan. Without using space to go into de- 
tails, I have found that his whole story was 
false from beginning to end. He is a com- 
plete fraud, and as he seems to be working 
this racket to victimize ministers, I think 
they and others should be warned against 
him. He should be turned over to the 
police. He is about thirty or thirty-two, 
weighs about 140 pounds, has dark brown 
eyes and speaks with a low soft voice. 
Rather an ingratiating fellow, but worse 
than a sneak thief. 
W. A. Vrooman. 
Wilmington, Del. 


(A letter from Mr. Lupton informs us 
that this man, giving his name as Robert 
Evans, approached Rev. Harvey Swanson 
of Buffalo, N. Y., stating that he was a 
friend of Mr. Lupton and of Rev. Tracy 
Pullman. 

The Editor.) 
x * x 
Y. P. R. U. URGES ACTION 
ON APPRAISAL COMMITTEE 


Immediate action on the part of the 
nominating committee for the Commission 
of Appraisal was urged in a letter sent, 
October 23, to all members of the com- 
mittee, by the executive committee of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. Ex- 
pressing regret that the commission 
authorized at the last annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association has 
not yet been set up, the letter, which was 
written in accordance with instructions 
from the Board of Directors of the Y. P. 
R. U., requests that the nominating com- 
mittee make public the names of all mem- 
bers thus far appointed to the commission 
and that they start work at once. 


pe 


DR. DEXTER TWICE ON PROGRAM 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 


‘American Unitarian Association, will ap- 


pear twice on the program of the first an- 
nual meeting, November 12-14, of the new- 
ly constituted Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, in which Dr. Dexter also heads 
the department of social relations. Ses- 
sions will be in Grace Congregational 
Church of Framingham, Mass. He will 
conduct a forum at the opening luncheon 
meeting, November 12, following an ad- 
dress by Kirby Page on ‘The Economics 
of the Kingdom of God.” At the dinner 
meeting the same day he will speak on 
“Understanding Hitler’s Germany.” 
* * 


MR. HAM CALLED TO WAVERLEY 


Rev. Marion Franklin Ham, minister 
emeritus of the Unitarian church of 
Reading, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the Waverley, Mass., Unitarian Society, 
where he began his pastorate November 1. 
Before going to Waverley, he was minister 
for twenty-five years in Reading. 
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N. E. Associate Alliance in Session at Portland 


The autumn meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance was held October 
18 with one of the old historic New Eng- 
land parishes, the First Parish Society, 
Portland, Me. Mrs. Wallace T. Davis of 
Quincy, Mass., elected president in April, 
presided for the first time as head of the or- 
ganization. Mrs. Davis conducted the 
opening service, at which prayer was of- 
fered by the minister of the church, Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman. The hostess branch 
president, Mrs. George W. Coggeshall, 
extended cordial greetings to the audience 
of Alliance women which, according to the 
roll-call, numbered 150 delegates from 
thirty-six branches, in addition to six 
evening-branch delegates from _ three 
churches. 

A thrilling parish history was com- 
pressed into the sketch of the First Parish 
Society presented by Mrs. George S. Hobbs. 
The society in 1727 ordained its first 
minister, Dr. Thomas Smith of Boston, 
Mass. Its church was the first eastward 
of Wells, Me., and for seventy years was a 
territorial parish. The glass for the win- 
dows in the first church was given by 
Governor Wentworth and, in spite of the 
vogue for memorial windows which later 
swept the country, these charming small- 
paned windows were carried over into the 
present building, erected in 1826. Also 
in the present building and skillfully in- 
corporated into the design of the crystal 
chandelier is a cannonball which was 
among those shot into the old church by 
Captain Mowatt’s men when the English 
destroyed the town. Among other historic 
and interesting features of the church is a 
gilded Latin cross of curious proportions 
which was whittled by one of the early 


ministers, Dr. Thomas Hill, who later 
became president of Harvard. 
The first minister, Thomas Smith, 


served the parish sixty-eight years, and 
among the entire list of ten ministers are 


three who served a half century or longer. © 


Four remained until their death. Among 
the earlier ones were Dr. Samuel Dean, 
Dr. Ichabod Nichols, under whom the 
church became definitely identified with 
Unitarianism, and Dr. Horatio Stebbins, 
who went to San Francisco, Calif., to suc- 
ceed Dr. Thomas Starr King. Appropriate 
tablets on the walls of the church audi- 
torilum memorialize these and other not- 
able people of the parish, including an or- 
ganist who served the church for forty 
years. 

Another historical address of the day 
was a sketch of the organization and 
career of the New England Associate 
Alliance, compiled and presented by a 
former president, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon 
of Duxbury, Mass. The organization 
dates back forty-three years to June, 1891, 
when the women of the Newport, R. lies 
church invited women from all New 
England to gather there and work out 


plans for an organization to strengthen 
and help each group and also to help the 
general cause of Unitarianism. The or- 
ganization meeting was held the following 
October in Roxbury, Mass. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells and Mrs. George S. Hale 
were, respectively, the first president and 
first secretary. While Mrs. Donald M. 
Blair was president, in 1916, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary was observed in Roxbury, 
with 500 delegates present. Mrs. Redlon 
quoted from the addresses of two of the 
former presidents who were speakers at 
that meeting, Mrs. Caroline B. Atherton 
and Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, and de- 
scribed the work supported during the 
war and the social welfare and denomi- 
national causes helped since that time. 

Mrs. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, Mass., 
made a moving appeal for the widows and 
dependent daughters of ministers who have 
not been able to provide for their future 
needs, preliminary to receiving the col- 
lection for the Society for Ministerial 
Relief. Mrs. Stebbins could not give 
specific stories of destitution because of 
their confidential nature, but she left a vivid 
impression of pitiful need among those 
who are receiving a small pittance from 
the fund and among the dozen or more 
widows on the waiting list whose cases 
the fund is too small to cover. 

The afternoon speaker was Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, minister of the Independ- 
ent Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Bangor, Me., who discussed ‘““What Would 
a Christian Culture Be?’”’? The Christian 
culture needed today, he said, is not the 
Judaistic conception of Jesus. Chris- 
tianity began with the promise of a new 
and catastrophic age. The fact that the 
people were waiting for the swift destruc- 
tion of civilization accounts for the indif- 
ference of Jesus to social questions, and 
so to build the civilized society now needed 
one must look somewhere else than in the 
New Testament. The present machine 
society cannot be satisfied with no stand- 
ards at all or with the standards of bar- 
barism, but a rich cultural possession 
cannot be soon attained unless men are 
seeking for the upper ranges of experience. 
For a man does not attain rightness of 
soul by accident. Man climbs out of 
savage anarchy by effort and not by luck. 

Mr. Fritchman warned his audience 
that culture is not to be confused with the 
possession of property. Nor is the ideal 
of morality enough, for this is also a 
primitive virtue. A cultured or civilized 
group is an artificial one, made by man. 
The Renaissance in Italy, the golden ages 
in Athens and eighteenth-century France 
and England, were not predominantly 
Christian and were all built on oppression 
and cruelty, yet they brought great fruit 
in culture. 

To prefer to live richly rather than to 
be rich is important. The radios one turns 


off, the movies one does not see, the book ) 
one does not read—all these make for | 
Christian culture; not a loudness of | 
ego, but a certainty within, so that or 
need not shout to be sure of things. Cul 
tured society is to come through somq 
thing men do together. The search f¢ 
righteousness and the search for cultury 


should be combined. : 
Jessie LE. Donahue. | 
* * 


ON LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


: 
Why not consider the ‘‘New Partnerh 
ship’’ project? : 

_ What a theme for a Laymen’s Sundayj 

That is the gist of a suggestion in al 
communication to Laymen’s League chap} 
ters outlining the “New Partnership’ hi 
plan for cooperative thinking and actio 
by ministers and laymen. The plan was dey 
scribed in The Register of September 1 
and October 11. a | 

Laymen’s Sunday comes this year or 
November 18. 

There were somewhat more observance 
of the Sunday during 1933-1934 than in 
the previous year, to judge by available} 
returns. A remarkable instance of con-} 
tinuous performance is that of the Colum 
bus Tyler chapter in Somerville, Mass. 
which has conducted thirteen Laymen’s} |: 
Sundays, one every year since the custo! ai 
was instituted, without once going outside}: 
the local membership for a preacher. 

A suggestion for an interesting variatio 
comes from the Brockton and Wi 
Bridgewater, Mass., chapters, which | 
year exchanged laymen for the observan 
just as ministers occasionally excha 
pulpits. 

Not alone in the Oxford group or 
Methodist class meeting may men testily } 
to what religion has wrought in their lives. 
With the tempering of such testimon} 
proper to a sermon, many a lay utterance 
in thirteen years of Laymen’s Sunday | 
come out of individual thought and 
perience. Preachers have presented 
religious implications of great social a 
economic issues. Others have spoken 0 
the working relationship of laymen with 
ministers and with their church. | 

Now, on November 18, or some other |) 
suitable date, if that is not a convenient 
one, laymen have an interesting oppor- } 
tunity to relate these three great themes, 7] 
or any one of them, to a concrete, timely | 
project. : 


x ¢ 
REV. W. W. PECK TO TAMPA 


Rev. William W. Peck has accepted 4 }| 
call to the Unitarian church, Tampa, Fi: 
His resignation from the First Unitariat 
Society, Albany, N. Y., has already takel 
effect. 


3 


RESIGNS AT EASTPORT 

Rey. Lewis W. Sanford has resigned a 
minister of the First Congregational 80 
ciety (Unitarian), Eastport, Me. 


| Iovember 8, 1934 
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| CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


The Liberal Christian Congregational 
| ociety of Holyoke, Mass., entertained the 
tsventy-fourth session of the Connecticut 
\/alley Conference, Sunday, October 21. 
‘me hundred and twenty-seven delegates 
sere present, representing Amherst, Ber- 
jardston, Chicopee, Florence, Greenfield, 
jlorthampton, Holyoke, Pittsfield, and 
)pringfield, Mass.; and Hartford, Conn. 

| The devotional service opening the 
jreeting was conducted by Rev. Joseph C. 
«llen, minister of the First Congregational 
Wnitarian Society of Bernardston. At its 
sonclusion George A. Robinson of West 
ilartford, Conn., the president, called the 
jusiness session to order, and the reports 


Jeld, and the treasurer, John C. Lee of 
srreenfield, were read and approved. The 
reasurer reported a working balance of 
ipproximately fifty dollars. 

Miss Harriet R. Pease of Springfield 
eresented a report of the activities carried 
en at the Unitarian booth at the Eastern 
states Exposition held at Springfield dur- 
‘ig September. 

» Instead of hearing a speaker at the 
fternoon session the conference adjourned 
jrom the business meeting to round-table 
tiscussions by the Connecticut Valley 
‘.ssociate Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
ine Young People’s Religious Union, and 
‘he Association of Ministers, of the topic, 
1How Can an Aggressive Program of Our 
»iberal Faith Be Developed in’ the Con- 
tecticut Valley?”” Announcement of this 
‘opic had previously been sent to each 
jhurch in the conference, and many leaders 
yere prepared with papers and talks that 
rovoked live discussion. A brief social 
eriod completed the afternoon program, 
fter which supper was served by the 
Jastern Star at the nearby Masonic 
“emple. 

' Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Green- 
‘eld, a former minister of the Bernardston 
‘hurch, led the devotiona! service to open 
he evening session. Officers were elected 
's follows: Mr. Robinson, president; Wil- 
jam J. Howes of Holyoke and Miss 
Satherine Clark of Amherst, vice-presi- 
lents; Mrs. Burt, secretary; Mr. Lee, 
reasurer; and Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, 
ninister of the Holyoke church, Mrs. 
Jarry C. Freeman of Brattleboro, Vt., 
md Mrs. Robert E. Pray of Greenfield, 
lirectors. 

| Three addresses on the subject “Ag- 
ressive Unitarianism’’ were presented. 
ey. Owen Whitman Eames, minister of the 
Yhurch of the Unity, Springfield, deplored 
he use of the word ‘‘aggressive,”’ favor- 
ng the term “progressive,” instead. Our 
fforts, said Mr. Eames, should be di- 
ected first against irreligious paganism 
vith its doctrine that religion is only an 
scape from reality; and second, against re- 


Reports of Conferences 


ligious fundamentalism, with its unintelli- 
gent faith and its blind conformity to con- 
ventional creeds. In marshaling forces for 
this conflict we Unitarians must have a 
unified army, a common technique, and a 
common purpose and discipline. Unfor- 
tunately, we have heretofore been handi- 
capped by a lack of these. To fulfill our 
mission aggressively and to attain spiritual 
vitality, he concluded, we must subject 
ourselves to a rethinking process, where we 
shall find certain fundamental agreements 
and disciplines essential. 

Rey. Charles Graves, minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, was the second speaker. The 
day has gone when opinions can be crowded 
down people’s throats, he said. Converts 
cannot be made by oratorical or other 
pressure. We must instead find a living 
and forceful way of presenting our point 
of view. Mr. Graves expressed disbelief 
that the world is moving toward unity of 
opinion. There are continually more and 
more conflicting opinions in the realms of 
science and history, as well as in religion. 
The distinction between Unitarianism and 
other religious beliefs cannot be blurred. 
It is there. It is real, and we fail in our 
duty if, as Unitarians, we fail to present our 
views so clearly that these distinctions are 
not seen as fundamental ones, said Mr. 
Graves. Otherwise we have no right to 
exist. People are still interested in re- 
ligious matters, the speaker continued, but 
they are sick of people’s opinions. There 
is a demand for real information on re- 
ligion, and we Unitarians ought to be fur- 
nishing that information. Mr. Graves’s 
address was illustrated by many interesting 
extracts from his wide correspondence 
with radio listeners. 

Rev. James Luther Adams, minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., the last speaker, began by saying 
that Unitarianism has been the left wing 
of Protestantism, the individualistic re- 
ligion. But this individualism he held 
out-dated. To be really effective Uni- 
tarianism must, he said, produce some- 
thing more than disagreement, and so he 
recommended group thinking and group 
discipline as a means of arriving at a com- 
mon definition of Unitarianism. 

Mr. Walker pronounced the benediction. 

Harriet S. Burt. 


* Ox 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX 


“Competition is, like salt, good for 
seasoning, but it should not be taken in 
too large doses. The salvation of society 
is conditioned upon the constant increase 
of collaboration, with the progressive elimi- 
nation of competition,” according to Dr. 
Abraham Myerson of Boston, Mass., 
leading psychiatrist and social philosopher, 
who was the speaker at the evening session 
of the South Middlesex Conference held 


Sunday, October 21, with the Winchester, 
Mass., Unitarian Society. 

“It is only in the family circle,’ he 
went on, “‘that we get full exercise of the 
collaborative principle with the element of 
competition largely eliminated. For this 
reason, if for no other, the family is our 
precious possession and should be pre- 
served.” 

The subject of Dr. Myerson’s address 
was: “Is Human Nature Unchangeable?’”’ 
He said the race as a whole is set upon the 
road leading from competition to collabo- 
ration—a depression like that through 
which we are now passing would have seen 
multitudes die of malnutrition and star- 
vation in any former time. But even so, 
the progress toward collaboration is too 
slow and halting. 

Persons like Jesus, Buddha and founders 
of great religions, also the men and women 
of each generation who have given their 
lives to the building up of kindness and 
consideration for others, have been and are 
the salt of the social order. 

During the business session Rey. Henry 
T. Secrist, minister of the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Melrose, Mass., made 
the report of the committee to initiate a 
Church Loyalty Project, which was 
created by vote of the conference at the 
last session. The committee set November 
and December as Church Loyalty Months, 
during which months all Unitarian churches 
are urged to increase attendance in 
church and Sunday school, and to stimu- 
late greater activity and loyalty in all 
church organizations. It was voted to de- 
fray the expense of printing and postage 
contracted by this committee. 

During the afternoon session Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Barbour, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, gave an address on: “The Ad- 
venture of Life.” Full of wit, shrewd com- 
ment, and suggestions for leading the 
wholesome and progressive life as Dr. 
Barbour’s address was, the outstanding 
interest of a Unitarian congregation was 
the comment of this Baptist university 
president on the superiority of hymns 
which are sung by Unitarians. He com- 
pared the quality and emotional dignity of 
Luther’s ““A Mighty Fortress is Our God’’ 
to the popular “Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are.” The congregation 
rose to its feet at the close of Dr. Barbour’s 
address in testimony of its appreciation 
and gratitude. 

An interesting moment in the afternoon 
session occurred when Thomas H. Elliott, 
founder and inspirer of the Isles of Shoals 
meetings, who was an interested visitor, 
was introduced and asked to stand. 

Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass., 
the president of the conference, conducted 
both sessions with his usual enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness and modesty. The chorus 
choir of the Winchester church, under the 
direction of Kenneth W. Morfatt, sang 
three selections, and an organ recital of 
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rare melody by Mr. Morfatt opened the 
evening session. 

The afternoon service of devotion was 
led by Rev. Paul L. Muder, minister of 
the Unitarian church, Stoneham, Mass., 
and the evening devotions were conducted 
by Rev. John N. Mark, minister of the 
First Parish in Arlington, Mass. 

Rey. Payson Miller, minister of the 
First Parish in Wayland, Mass., gave the 
blessing before the evening meal, and Mr. 
Reed pronounced the benediction at the 
close of the concluding meeting. 

Greetings and happy felicitations were 
sent to Rev. Bradford E. Gale, who was 
being ordained and installed as minister of 
the Unitarian church in Lincoln, Mass., 
at the hour when the conference met. 

William Channing Brown. 


Meadville Observes Its 


The ninetieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Meadville Theological School 
was observed in Chicago, Ill., October 19, 
at a celebration attended by many friends 
of the school, and by most of the Board of 
Trustees, who had assembled for their ad- 
journed semi-annual meeting. The cele- 
bration was clouded by the news of the 
death in London two days previously of 
Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, for almost thirty 
years a member of the faculty. 

The observance began with the regular 
vesper service of the school in the late 
afternoon. This service was changed into 
a memorial for Dr. Bowen, at which Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the school, 
presided. The scriptures and two poems 
by Emily Dickinson, of whose writings 
Dr. Bowen was an especial admirer, were 
read by Alexander Winston, acting presi- 
dent of the student body. Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop, minister of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., who was a 
student in the school with Dr. Bowen, 
and his life-long friend, gave the prayer. 
Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
emeritus of the school, early in whose long 
term of office Dr. Bowen was appointed 
to the faculty, spoke movingly and ten- 
derly of Dr. Bowen’s personal life and 
characteristics. 

After the service there was an anniver- 
sary dinner in the parish house of the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago. Rep- 
resentatives of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and of the Disciples 
Divinity House were present. Dr. Win- 
‘ fred Ernest Garrison, editor of The Chris- 
tian Century, spoke on behalf of the asso- 
ciated schools. Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, spoke for the churches, and Dr. 
John F. Stephan, vice-chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, presented the greetings 
of the Board to Dr. Southworth and to Dr. 
Francis A. Christie, members emeritus of 
the faculty. 

& Joseph Salek, of the student body, ex- 


AROOSTOOK LIBERALS MEET 

Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean of the 
Canton Theological School, St. Lawrence 
University, was the principal speaker at 
the autumn conference of the Aroostook 
Association of Religious Liberals, held in 
Caribou, Me., October 7. Dr. Atwood 
spoke at both sessions of the conference, 
taking as his subject in the morning, ‘‘The 
God of Experience,’”’ and in the afternoon 
“What Is Liberalism?” 

Services of worship were conducted by 
Rev. Katharine H. Ball, minister of the 
Oakfield, Me., Universalist church, and 
by Rev. Howard G. Matson, minister of 
the Unitarian Society, Houlton, Me. The 
business meeting was under the leadership 
of Richard F. Gardner of Caribou, the 
president of the association. 


Ninetieth Anniversary 


pressed the feelings of his fellows towards 
Dr. Bowen, and stated that the students 
had already taken action to raise money 
for a prize or fellowship as a memorial. 
On the day of Dr. Bowen’s death the stu- 
dents, on their own initiative, assembled 
after luncheon in the chapel and held a 
spontaneous memorial service. 

A public meeting was held at quarter 
past eight in the church of the First 
Unitarian Society. Students, members of 
the faculty, trustees, and visiting clergy- 
men entered the church in academic pro- 
cession. The exercises were opened by an 
invocation by Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
minister of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
and Ryder Professor in the school. Pro- 
fessor Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the associated 
schools of what Meadville had brought to 
Chicago—its faculty, its student body, its 
library, and its spirit. He closed with a 
tribute to Dr. Bowen, his professional as- 
sociate and his intimate friend and neigh- 
bor. 

The historical address was delivered by 
Dr. Christie, teacher of Church History 
and of New Testament in the Meadville 
Theological School from 1898 to 1924, now 
professor emeritus. The address, pre- 
pared with the charm of literary style 
which admirers of Dr. Christie have 
learned always to expect, and abounding 
with his characteristic subtle humor, was 
delivered vigorously and received with the 
delighted attention of all present. Dr. 
Christie began by inquiring what the Mead- 
ville Theological School is. It is not its 
buildings, which have been ephemeral; it 
is not its location, which within the ninety 
years has been moved almost five hundred 
miles; it is not its body of trustees, its 
faculty or its students, for they too are 
transient. Its reality is not in space and 
time, but, like the church, it is a body in- 
visible. Its true reality he found in the 
purpose of the institution—a school of 
free inquiry. Speaking of the three men 


f 


who constituted the original faculty, Ruf : 
Stebbins, Frederick Huidekoper, and Oli 


tinguishing character of 

purpose was established. 
Dr. Southworth, president of the scha 
from 1902 to 1929, under whose adming| 
tration the school was moved from Mea} 
ville, Pa., to Chicago, closed the eveni 
appropriately with an address on “Tj 
Forward Look.’ He was emphatic in mijf 
minding his hearers that despite the ir 
portance of the school’s past it should 
ways face toward the future and adjufj| 
itself to meet the demands of the comin, 
time. The benediction was pronoun i) 
by Dr. Snow. 
During the evening a hymn written 4) 
1848 for the ordination of a Weste i 
missionary, by Dr. James Freeman Clark}, 
one of the founders of the school, was sun : 
x  * 


BANGOR MINISTERS DENOUNCE {| 
COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILI 


Vigorous opposition to the system ~ 
compulsory military training in the Bango, 
Me., public high school was voiced pi) 
Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman, minister q) 
the Independent Congregational Societ# 
of Bangor, and by Rev. Wayne L. Robisoy }} 
pastor of the Bangor First Baptist Chureh 
at a Sunday evening meeting held in 
Baptist church October 15. 

Denouncing the creation of war-minded} 
ness in the young through ‘“‘education, fi 
Mr. Fritchman said in part: all 

“Tf we prepare our youth for the sharp 
ened knife of war, we may expect God ti} 
send us the bill— and He will. The bayor 
net drill is the technique of death. Letn \ | 
one think it a simple athletic exercise it} 
uniforms. I am against corrupting ou} 
youth by teaching them the arts of mur 
Let us not drag in any part of military 
training under the guise of education. _ 

“There is no need for war today. | 
olden times, when men invoked the swor 
to gain the necessities of life, a case cow 
be made out for it—at least economical 
No case can be made out for it now. 


the schoo i 


in the other hand, concealed behind ot 
back? Our young people, who are 
credibly sincere, will say: ‘I want 
thing or the other.’ Teaching a boy 
spread goodness with one hand, and de 
with the other, is not consistent. And 
must have a semblance of consistency 
our education. 

“We don’t like what Italy is doing in its} ) 
military training of the young. But 
forced conscription of our youth in the 
secondary schools is a step in that directiot 


4 


i} 


| 


years, and we will be doing exactly wh 
Fascism is doing—and doing with far 
greater honesty.” 


lovember 8, 1934 
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WAR AND FASCISM 


' An appeal to all opponents of war and 
fascism to join in the struggle against 
ese two evils was contained in a resolu- 
en unanimously adopted by delegates to 
ae United States Congress Against War 
‘od Fascism held recently in Chicago, 
1. Other resolutions adopted by the 
ingress protested against imperialism in 
‘slonial matters, against the oppression of 
‘inorities, and demanded the immediate 
please of political prisoners now being 
‘eld by Fascist governments. 


i! 
* * 


| 
t PERSONALS 


' Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Meadville, 
‘a., was one of five individuals chosen 
jom the entire country to speak at the 
anual meeting of the National Council 
ir the Prevention of War held in Washing- 
on, D. C., October 18-19. 


\'s, daughter of Rev. Samuel McChord 
‘rothers, minister of the Cambridge 
jaurch from 1894 to 1927, will succeed her. 


_Ason, Edward Forbes Lincoln, was born 
}) Mr. and Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln of 
voston, Mass., September 29. Mr. Lin- 
In was formerly treasurer of the Young 
eople’s Religious Union. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


‘obert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
/partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


ilenry H. Meyer is dean of the Boston 
‘University School of Religious Educa- 
* tion and Social Service. 


seorge A. Riley is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Ellsworth, Me. 


jeorge F. Patterson is an administra- 
tive vice-president of the American 
| Unitarian Association. 


eslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
' First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 


1260 CLUBS 
AST SEASON 
ARNED OVER 


910,752 Beles 
ling SNAPON SANDALS, toe rubbers, 


omething every woman needs, so made that 
YNE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of women’s 
oes. So compact they can be carried in a 
urse. Sold for 4oc a pair, yet allowing a liberal 
tofit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies that 
ant to earn quick money for their treasuries. 
| Write now for our no-money-in-advance plan 
Fselling. State name of Lodge, Club or Society 
ad official position. 

SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
iox 104-1 Watertown, Mass. 


| 
ues 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Jll., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- | 


day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station | 


KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, | 


Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- | 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 


Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 | 


kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. | 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, | 


1500 kilocycles. 
San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 


Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


bBES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


~ Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of nien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 
| recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First Parish, Milton, 
Mass. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
| of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyr stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


School 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
| Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 

| Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


cS 


- WHEN SENDING. CHANGE 
| of address 
' Send New and Old One and allow 


8 to 10 days notice 


An Unbeliever 


nothing less, of the Unitarian church. 


TWO NEW TRACTS 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 
(Reprinted. by permission, from The Forum) 


This distinguished author and editor tells why he has become “ 


A. U. A. Series No. 336 


Humanism 
By JOHN H. DIETRICH, D: D: 


A statement of the background, meaning, and significance of Humanism, by one of 
the outstanding leaders in this field of thought. 


A. U. A. Series No. 337 


For free distribution in reasonable quantities. 
Publications Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Goes to Church 


a pillar, 


Order by number, not by title 
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Pleasantries 


Two boys were quarreling. One said: 
‘“‘Anyway, you're a heathen. You’ve never 
been baptized.” 

“Yah!” shouted the other, “‘that’s all you 
know about it. I can show you the marks 
on my arm now! —Vancouver Province. 

* * 

They now are making so much of every- 
thing else out of cotton, we are a bit 
stumped about the complaints of the 
cotton farmers they have not been making 
money out of it— New Orleans States. 

* * 

Secretary Roper assures the nation that 
the Roosevelt Administration does not in- 
tend to kill the profit system. If the profit 
system will only come back, all will be 
forgiven.—The New Yorker, 

“Does your wife take in washin’?” 

“No, sah; you is wrong. Ah takes in de 
washin’, sah, an’ Ah takes de washin’ out. 
All dat mah wife do is stay at home an’ 
wash it.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

We hate to see college men going without 
hats, and yet we'd rather see them going 
without hats than wearing the sort of hats 
that they would wear if they did wear hats. 
—Colby White Mule. 

* * 

First Caddie: “‘What’s your man like, 
Skeeter?” 

Second Caddie: ‘‘Left-’anded, and keeps 
’is change in ’is right-’and pocket.”— 
Passing Show (London). 

* * 

Scientists say that perpetual motion is 
impossible, but how does all that money 
keep coming out of the United States 
Treasury?—Jackson News. 

* * 
SANTA ROSA MAN DENIES 
HE COMMITTED SUICIDE 
IN SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
— Headline in Burlingame (Calif.) paper. 
Pett. 


“How do you play hookey from corre- 
spondence school?” 

“Oh, I send them an empty envelope.’”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

ee 

Crop control is to be continued, so that 
if there is another drought next year it 
can’t damage as many acres.—Boston Globe. 

* * 

When the first Eskimo built the first 
igloo he little dreamed that he was making 
a model of a 1984 motorcar.—Exchange. 

* * 

The many friends she has made while 
here, will regret to have her return.— 
Bayard (Neb.) paper. 

=e 

Joe Moore, fireman, whose name could 
not be learned, suffered slight injuries.— 
Newark (N. J.) paper. 

* * 

But after all, he saved the state a surplus 

of some $00,000,000.—Los Angeles paper. 


DIREC TO Ray 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whic | 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville | 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry @ 
today. Association with the U: 
versity of Chicago adds to t 
School’s own curriculum a w 
variety of subjects. For infor 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 
Headquarters al 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Institutes and Missions 


Branch Offices . 3 ie 
All Souls’ Church, New York of Liberal Religion | 


330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way > . 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley,’ Cale The Laymen’s League schedule for the year is 


being arranged. Churches or other liberal gro 
contemplating such educational efforts during 
coming year are invited to communicate with 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEA@ : 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 123 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. . 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. Cocperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 

Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 Ly 

A few vacancies. Enrollment accepted. Junior Sch 
grades 6 to 8. College preparation carefully of; 

Winter sports emphasized. Supervised study. Indi 

attention given each boy. Catalogue. 3 

Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster, 

Box 16, Andover, N: 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestios 


. The Z 
Introducing CHRISTIAN REGISTER " 


The Register 25 Beacon Street, Boston | E 


LEASE enter my subscription at ye 


To New Friends Prrtrctaciors Rate of 22 issues for ¢ 


dollar. I enclose check or curren 
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